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The South arian ®utlook 


‘*The continued existence of an important under- 
ivileged group in any country is apt to undermine 
timately the economic structure of that country.”’ 
—From “‘ The Native Labour Problem of South Africa,” by Dr. 
J. M. Tinley. 
* * * 
the War. 
ff The long-awaited invasion of France took place on the morn- 
g of June 6th when a great Allied combination of Army, Naval 
d Air forces successfully stormed and held the beaches of 
ormandy. This was great news. Better still the landing was 
i the following days made good, the Cherbourg peninsula was 
nt off from enemy reinforcements and before the end of the 
onth the whole of it was in Allied hands, The capture of the 
eat port of Cherbourg on June 26th will add great weight and 
petus to the invasion. In Italy the Allies are now approaching 
lorence and Leghorn though it was only on June 5th that they 
ptured Rome. The vast forces of the Red Army are once 
rain on the move and in White Russia and Finland are sweep- 
hg aside all opposition. In the Far East also many truly great 
nccesses have recently been recorded. In June we have received 
e impression that the Allied forces everywhere can achieve 
Mhatever has been planned for them, and that what we are now 
itnessing is the beginning of the winding up of the war. This 
rocess may take some considerable time unless there is a collapse 
% Germany but of this we at present see no signs. June 1944 
Jas truly been a month of great events and one in which much 
as happened for which we give thanks to God. 
* * = * * 


Mood Work by Africans in Italy. 

In the Star of May 27th 1944 was an illustration showing 
Gouth African road makers in Italy. South African road con- 
ruction companies and Indian, Basuto and Bechuanaland 
ioneers were highly praised, in an official statement issued from 
Allied headquarters in Italy on May 26th, for the valuable part 
they played in the offensive by repairing and maintaining vital 
oads. In the Star illustration bulldozers and scrapers were seen 
peginning their work on the Cassino road. 

| # * Meare ie 
Non-Europeans Mentioned in Dispatches. 

| We gladly record that another four members of the Cape 
Corps and two of the Native Military Corps have recently been 
aentionedin“dispatches in recognition of-gallant and distin- 
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guished service in the Middle East. They are Cpl. Wallace 
Fraser, L. Cpl. Charles Edward Barry, Pte. John Henry Williams, 
Pte. Edward Dirkse, Cpl. Scotchman Lekobo and Pte. Johannes 
Shirame. This brings the total of military awards to members 
of the Cape Corps to six Military Medals, three British Empire 
Medals and forty-four mentions in Dispatches. Awards to the 
Non-European Army Services are : One Distinguished Conduct 
Medal, 22 Military Medals, three British Empire Medals and 
forty-nine Mentions in Dispatches. 
* * *% * 

Rehabilitation of Exhausted Land in the Reserves. 

Elsewhere in this issue we print an outline of the proposals 
of the Minister of Native Affairs for the betterment of the 
Reserves. The Minister is proposing to spend some millions of 
pounds on reformative measures which we believe will go to 
the roots of some of the poverty which has fallen to the lot of 
large sections of the Natives in the Reserves. Many obstacles 
will have to be overcome before such far-reaching measures 
can be introduced but as the objectives in view are wholly 
beneficial we trust that the best minds among the Natives and 
those who move amongst them will be turned on to this great 
problem in such ways as will ensure the success of what will 
be a great undertaking. 

‘ * * * 

Native to Sit in Kenya Legislature. 

Sir Henry Moore, Governor of Kenya, speaking in the Legisla- 
ture at Nairobe on June 9th, said that he intends to nominate an 
African as a member of the Legislative Council. The African 
will share the representation of Native interests with a nominated 
European member. 

* * * * 
Salaries of Native Teachers in the Transvaal. 

Following upon the recent demonstrations of Native parents, 
teachers and children in the Johannesburg streets as a protest 
against the low salaries paid to Native teachers in that Province, 
His Honour the Administrator, General J. J. Pienaar, has appointed 
a committee to inquire into the salary scales of Native teachers 
in primary schools. This committee consists of Mr. T. Newby, 
representing the Education Department, as chairman; the Rev. 
J. Reyneke of the Institute of Race Relations, the Rev. J. Rist, of 
the Kilnerton Institution, Dr. W. Eiselen, representing the 
Administration, Mr. §. Lesolang, representing the African 
Teachers’ Association, and Mr. R. V. Selope-Thema, a member 
of the Natives’ Representative Council. This committee is 
expected -to hold its first sitting early this month (July). We 
learn from the Rand Daily Mail that the scales of salaries of 
Native teachers in Training, Secondary, Junior Secondary and 
Post-Primary Industrial Schools were raised in a notice published 
in the Provincial Gazette of the 25th May 1944. 

*% * * * 

Native Farm Labour. 4 

‘I read recently a number of letters in the Farmers’ Weekly 
dealing with this matter, writes the Bishop of Pretoria-in The 
Kingdom for June. Most of them had hardly a good word to say 
for, their employees. From my wanderings in the. diocese 
amongst the farming community it seemed to me that this was 
only one side of the picture, and I therefore wrote to one of our 
farmer-laymen to let.me have his views. He has been kind 
enough to give me his opinion. 

; * * * 

“There -has. been a good deal of correspondence in the 
Fatmer’s Weekly over the iniquities of the farm Native, and I 
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think it fair for something to be said in his favour by one who has 


been in close touch with him during the last fifty-seven years. I 
had previously come into contact with Native labour in the Fiji 
Islands on plantations, in villages, up the rivers, and on the 
coastal areas (the interior being overrun by cannibals and a pro- 
hibited area). I found harmony existing between the planters 
and their labour, and I formed a very good impression of the 
Native from every point of view. I therefore came to the Trans- 
vaal in-1887 with a strong bias in his favour, which instead of 
weakening ducing my stay here has been strength ened. I settled 
near Johannesburg, then in its infancy, and I farmed there for 
thirty-eight 5 years. The Natives I employed were mostly Basuto 
and I can truly say I never had the slightest trouble with them, 
in spite of my ‘being away attending daily my office. The work 
just went on.. I had one head boy for thirty-five years and others 
a lesser time, but over twenty years. I then came to the Northern 
Transvaal, ‘but before doing so I enquired about this Native 
labour and was told it was perfectly hopeless. I can only say 
that after. nineteen years experience of this labour it bears com- 
parison with the splendid labour I had on the Rand. Now how 
does one account for this experience ? Firstly, I like the Native 
and he knows it. I don’t start by looking upon him as a ‘ nigger.’ 
I treat him with patience, kindness, firmness and fairness. If I 
make.a promise I keep it. If I find him reliable I trust him. I 
make some allowance for his handicap in having been in contact 
with so many Europeans who have no further interest in him 
than getting all they can out of him at all cost (to him) and who 
differ so much in their handling of him that he gets muddled. 
One boss is temperamental, petting him one day, and blowing 
him sky high the next; another boss does him down in money 
and the time sheet; another swears at him unceasingly. At 
times he is charged with loafing and thieving, quite unfairly. I 
don’t profess that the majority are anything like tamed or irre- 
proachable, but they are good material on which to work, and 
this should be recognised. In conclusion I would recommend 
those who cannot see any good in the Native to try a country 
where there are none.”’ 

, * * * * 
The Blind, Deaf and Dumb. 


The Ezenzeleni hostel for non-European blind has grown to 
such an extent that additional accommodation is required. The 
Government has agreed to contribute to the cost of the extension 
on af for £ basis up to £2000. This is a mark of official confi- 
dence in the beneficent work being carried on for non-European 
blind. Next door to this hostel at Roodepoort, a new experiment 
is being tried for the relief of other afflicted Africans. The 
Johannesburg Deaf and Dumb Association has purchased a small 
farm with the object of giving training in house and garden work. 
Many deaf youths get into bad company in the locations simply 
because they are uneducated and idle. School lessons as well as 
manual training will be given at this new Training Centre. The 
Bantu Welfare Trust have given £300 to start this effoit. The 
Deaf and Dumb Association have 160 non-European cases on 
their roll and 68 children at two special schools. There is thus 
no need for an African deaf-mute child to grow up without any 
sort of training. ‘The work for the blind is carried on at the 
Ezenzeleni Blind Institution, Roodeport, Johannesburg, and the 
address of the Deaf and Dumb Association is P.O. Box 3343, 
Johannesburg. 

* * * * 


Christian Social Front. 
““Wages ought to be based on the reasonable needs of the 
average family, and if any industry of importance to the commu- 


nity cannot afford to pay those wages, the State must subsidise 
it,” said the Bishop of Johannesburg, the Right Rev. G. H. 


Clayton, who was one of the speakers at a large gathering spon- 


“gored by the Christian Social Front in Johannesburg recéritiy iC 


‘ necessary for the mother of young children to go out to work, 
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“find a common basis in social action between Christians,’ 
*“No Christian can rest content with a system which make 


which fails to provide schools for children when she has gon 
work,” the Bishop added. ‘ No Christian can be content wit 
a system of labour which makes it economically necessary al 
thousands of men to be separated for long periods from their 
families. You'cannot smash that away in a minute, but the evi 
of it has come home to many of us lately because something 6 0: i 
the kind has been necessary for those who are serving in the “I ’ 
We know what havoc it has caused in family after family.” iti 
was the duty of the State to protect the individual against econo- er 
mic slavery, he added. The State was tempted to ally itself withhy 
powerful corporations which only too often accumulated exces-)/) 
sive wealth i inthe hands os the few. 
*. ; * * 
The Rev, J..L. Green, _ the Rosebank Union Church, stresaiill i 
the need to develop community consciousness in contrast. toi” 
sectional interests. Poverty, instability and discontent were thei 
breeding-grounds of crime, ‘Bishop O’Leary, O.M.I., D.D., said. |} 
These matters were surely within the scope of the ‘work of the a 
churches, Among the church representatives on the platformi!” 
were the Rev. Dr. J. Bruce Gardiner (Presbyterian), the Rev. J. P.//" 
Lund (Methodist), the Rev. E. Hallendorff (Transvaal Mission(), 
Association), and the Venerable Archdeacon Rouse, secretary of i 
the Christian Social Front. The Mayor of Johannesbuig, Mr.’ t 
A. 8. Holland, was also present. Mr. H. J. B. Vieyra presided. fh 
* * * * 


The Acting Prime Minister and the Pe 
Sunday Schools. " 
Prevented by Parliamentary duties from being present at the ¢ 
29th Annual Meeting of the South African National Sunday y¥ 
School Association at which he was installed as the Association’s § 
President, the Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of Education and 9 
Finance, and Acting Prime Minister in the absence of General ¥! 

Smuts overseas, sent the following message, says Sunday School 

Advancer, ‘‘ 1 am deeply grateful to the South African National 9) 
Sunday School Association for the honour it has done me in Ff 
electing me as its President. I regret that Pailiamentary duties )}) 
will make it impossible for me to be present at the Easter Con- 4! 
vention. I would like, however, to express my sincere good 4! 
wishes for its success. I am deeply conscious of the important {4 
work which the Sunday School has to perform within the fabric 
of our educational system. For education to be complete and If 
effective, it must provide nurture and training for the whole 4¢ 

man, body, mind and spirit. Our day schools are, however, pre- -) 
dominantly secular. We have aright to expect that in a Christian i}! 

state they should have a Christian atmosphere. Yet the religious : 
instruction which they provide must inevitably be largely of a 2)) 

neutral character, lacking in force and vigour. Something more 
positive, more aggressive is needed for the full performance of !}) 

the educational function. It is that which presents an opportu- ~ 

nity and therefore a challenge to the Sunday School movement. 

I hope that that challenge will be met with ever- aes | 
completeness effectiveness.” i! 
% aa * y 

The Student and Social Welfare. 
In the April number of Omnes Unum, the magazine of the! | 
Students’ Christian Association, Miss Sheila rollip, in an} 
article entitled “‘ These Tours must go on . * comments on t | 
and welcomes the country’s increasing interest in n Social Welfare; ||| 
but she rightly adds a warning note: ‘‘ When something ; 
becomes the fashion, people flock to it, often without a realistic |} 
grasp of the situation, and so the work is spoilt by superficiality | | 
and lack of true self-sacrifice and understanding.” Miss Trollip.))) 
then goes on to tell how, realising this danger, and believing not tH 
if 


y that the Christian heritage and insight are. essential to the 
ontinuance and success of Social Welfare work, but that “ res- 
onsibility in this direction rests peculiarly heavily upon students,” 


ie Native Urban Life, the aim of which is to give students a 
st-hand knowledge of the problem from the point of view of 
“othe missionary, the municipality, the social scientist, the leftist 
id labour party, as well as the Bantu themselves.”” The one 
alification for admission to these tours, which are arranged 
ually for between twenty and thirty students, is honest 
“wspncern about the problem of Native lifein cities. Therefore the 
tourists’ may hold different faiths or no faith at all. Little 
“@irect Christian teaching is given; yet the students come to 
‘pgard Christianity in a new light. ‘‘ The work done by the 
issionaries,’’ says Miss Trollip, ‘‘ has a distinctive quality, and 
fach year has presented the students with an unforgettable 
ate allenge and inspiration.” We welcome this experiment in 
actical Christianity and hope, with those who began it and the 
fudents who have taken part in it, that the tours will go on ; for, 

: Miss Trollip says, ‘“ serious, responsible study and apprecia- 
on of facts is what we need before we can be Bary ambassa- 


rs of Christ . our os Seay 
* 


} We gratefully record that the King has conferred the Order of 
«whe British Empire (O.B.E.) on the Rev. P. Ibbotson, of Bulawayo. 
Mr. Ibbotson is greatly interested in Native welfare work and is 


“pnnected with many Native and Missionary organisations in 


Houthern Rhodesia. 
oe 


* * * 


sommissionaires for non-European Railway 
owWravellers. 
# Six special non-European Commissionaires have been appointed 

direct non-European passengers on the Johannesburg 
Nailway station ; in addition, Johannesburg now has two Coloured 
“#Sorters and three interpreters. Thirty-two million non-Euro- 
“Sean passengers a year use the Witwatersrand suburban railway 
System. Many are quite unfamiliar with conditions and proce- 
ure on a modern railway station, says The Zoutpanshurg Review. 
Whey are confused and often drift about for hours in their 
Mttempts to find the right platform and the right trains. It is 
oped that the staff now constantly on duty at Johannesburg 
Scation will assist non-Europeans and at the same time that the 

ciency of the service will be improved as a result. 
* * * * 
f@rohibition in Union not Practicable. 
= The seventh triennial convention of the South African Tem- 
werance Alliance concluded its private sessions in Cape Town on 
Viay 16th when the Rev. W. Nicol was unanimously re-elected 
/resident of the convention, with the Rev. Chas. Garratt and the 
tev. F. P. Evans as vice-presidents. An official communication 
the Press states that the convention emphatically indicated its 
jonviction that general prohibition in South Africa was not 
¥ racticable, but reaffirmed its strong adherence to the principle 
Of local option. 
# 

Bantu Beanie Examination. 
t The South African National Sunday School Association will 
hold its annual Scripture examinations for African students on 
sunday, September 10th. The examinations are open to pupils 
end teachers attending Sunday Schools of all denominations 
which are under the supervision of an accredited Minister who 
vill act as, or appoint, a suitable commissioner. The examina- 
ions are in four grades, one for teachers and officers and three 
or scholars. There areno entrance fees. Numerous prizes will 
ve awarded. Further information can be obtained from the 
hunday School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


* * 
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e S.C.A. three years ago inaugurated a scheme of Study Tours © 
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Lovedale Bible School’s “‘ Preacher’s Help.’’ 


‘An interesting development in the-work of the Bible School is 
‘the publication in Afrikaans of the monthly paper, The Preacher’ s 
Help.” For a number of years this little periodical has been 
serving increasing numbers of African lay. preachers and similar 
workers in-all the Churches. It is-obvious that a great need is 
being met, because from a modest beginning in the early days of 
the Bible School the circulation has now risen to well over four 
thousand copies monthly. ‘The new. version will meet the needs 
of Christian workers in Coloured Churches, and already the 
demand is sufficient to justify the issue in July of several hundred 
copies of the first Afrikaans number. One remarkable feature 
of this publication is the fact that English copies are sent to al- 
most every part of the continent of Africa, and are sometimes 
translated into local vernaculars -in distant places. The Bible 
School itself sends out the paper in English, Xhosa, Zulu, Sotho, 
Tswana, Chizezuru (S. Rhodesia), and now in Afrikaans, Each 
issue contains a simple, specially prepared sermon outline, ‘and 
also continuous studies in Old and New Testament. subjects, 
The fact that it is obtainable for twelve months post free at fhe 
cost of one shilling makes it available for all. + Joa 


1 


Death of Negro. Governor- General 
of French. Colony | hereon 


"THE death occurred recently in Cairo of M. Felix Eboue, ‘the 
Governor-General of French Equatorial Africa: .- 2 =: 


M. Eboue was one of the most remarkable si a ate 
Africa and without doubt the most outstanding black man of our 
time, says The Star. = 

Born in Cayenne sixty-one years-ago as a West Indian. Negro 
of good family, he was sent to France to prepare himself. for -a 
colonial career. As soon as he passed out of the colonial univer- 
sity he was given a post-in French Equatorial. Africa, then-still a 
most unpacified and unruly part of Africa. He was promoted 
District Commissioner after afew years of service, ~ 

His studies in Native languages, culture and history made bic 
one of the principal anthropological authorities of Central Africa,. 
and he published several distinguished papers. -He remained 
attached to this colony during his career, except for one interim 
period when he was Governor of Martinique, in the West Indies. 

~ He was the first Black man to achieve this rank, though a 
greater stir was caused when he was placed in command of Chad, 
the largest province of French Equatorial Africa. 

He was still Governor of Chad when France collapsed in 1940, 
and thereupon he rallied to the side of Britain, bringing his 
colony with him. 

This bold step started a movement of resistance to Vichy in 
the whole of French Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons. 
Disposing of the Vichyite Governor-General at Brazzaville, 
General de Gaulle appointed M. Eboue Governor-General of. the 
whole of French Equatorial Africa, a territory more than twice. 
the size of the Union. 

Under him this backward colony prospered, greatly increasing 
its production and giving the Allies valuable bases during the 
Libyan campaign. 

M. Eboue revolutionised colonial policy, integiating certain’ 
progressive features of the British system of indirect rule with-- 
out detracting from the long-term objective of assimilation. - 


His policy was acclaimed by the assembled: Governors .of 
French Africa at the Brazzaville. Conference early. this. eats ae 


ve a Pe ei interview given in Cape Town recently to the 
correspondent of the Daily Dispatch Major Piet van der 
By], Minister of Native Affairs, gave details of a most ambitious 
and elaborate scheme for the rehabilitation of “ exhausted ’’ 
land in the Native Reserves, and for the advancement of the 
Native Reserves’ populations. i 

‘The scheme, which will cost many millions of pounds over ‘a 
long term,. will be introduced at the earliest possible moment. It 
involves the employment of thousands of returned Native 
soldiers whose technical training—particularly in motor engineer- 
ing, fencing and road making—has been tremendously advanced 
through their war service. 

‘* We propose to set up specialised control committees in each 
of the four Native Affairs areas—the Ciskei, Transkei, Natal and 
the Northern area,” said Major van der Byl. ‘ These will each 
consist of one administrative officer (an expert Native commis- 
sioner), one engineer, one agricultural expert and one soil tech- 
nologist. 

“With appropriate staffs these officers will visit all the Reserves 
in their respective territories and will carry out the fullest surveys 
possible of what will be required to restore those Reserves to 
their fullest carrying and productive capacities. 


“There will be thousands of miles of fencing required ;- 


hundreds of miles of roads to be constructed ; water supplies to 
be established ; irrigation schemes; afforestation schemes to 
increase the longevity of water supplies in ‘ sponge’ areas ; and, 
where we can introduce village settlement schemes, many hun- 
dreds of houses to be built. 

“The returned Native soldiers will be employed on a wage 
basis which will introduce a wage economy into the reserves, 
This will be a most important factor in the future of the Native 
population in this country. 


“‘ More important, however, is that this scheme will-coincide 
with our endeavours to bring overstocking of Native reserve” 
lands down to a minimum, and to educate the Natives to the 
It will take place at a time © 


breeding of improved types of cattle. 
when the returned soldiers, under expert supervision, are them- 
selves rescuing their own lands from eventual exhaustion. 


The Long € 


|e October 1913 I was new to the valleys and mountains of 

Kaffraria and was making my first contacts with the Bantu 
and their ways of life, when I received my first lesson in Native 
land pioblems. I was watching a cricket match between Heald- 
town and St. Matthew’s students on the Lovedale ground but 
my attention wandered from the game to the hillside beyond, 
which was divided by a fence, and I asked Dr. James Henderson, 
then Priacipal of Lovedale, why the colouration of the land on 
the two sides of the fence was so different. 
hands of an acknowledged authority my first lesson on the evils 
of over-stocking, for on one side of the fence was denuded Native 
territory and on the other was municipal commonage. 
that many responsible men, Europeans and Natives, were much’ 
concerned over the deterioration of the land. 
was taking place and were formulating ideas as to what the 
remedies should be. 
made contact with, and it was likely to be, as it had been; a 
long one. 


In the following years I wandered on foot or on horseback or ~ 


by ox-waggon or cycle through the many valleys of the Amatole 
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AMBITIOUS GOVERNMENT SCHEME FOR NATIVE RESERVES 


And then I got at the. 


I learned” 
They knew what 


It was something of a campaign that I thus. 


ian 
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“BENEFIT TO TRANSKEI- 
tit: hak been estimated scientifically for instance, that’ ‘if 
Transkei i is treatéd on lines such as we now propose, it ° 
increase the Transkeian productivity twofold. And, instead | 
the Transkei being overcrowded as it now is, it could take eve 
greater numbers of Natives. . 

‘“ This scheme is distinct and separate from our: purchases f 
land in the released areas. There-are still wide expanses: “whig 
can be purchased. ~ 

“These schemes will be cation on side by side and, whileg W 
are recJaiming land which has deteriorated through abuse an 
overstocking, we will be buying on the outskirts. 
“It has been accepted that there will never be enough land ta 
make peasant farmers out of our Native population and ou 
schemes aie based upon the recognition of the wants of industry 
‘‘ We therefore iniend to establish village settlements in those 
parts of the reserves which are in easy reach of industrial centres|q!" 
Here the families of the industrial Native labourer will be houseap 
and be provided with small gardens for self support with nutritive 
foods. The breadwinner will be able to come home at week-ends 
“It would be contradictory, however, if our main scheme: 
the reclamation and conservation of the reserves—did not ga 
hand in hand with some scheme to educate the Native farmer 
in proper methods of peasant farming, animal husbandry 
and in the values of the soil. It is no use our spending millions 
of pounds saving these vast areas and then allowing them td 
deteriorate through abusive farming methods, especially over- : 
ne. 


TRAINING 

“We therefore propose to establish depot farms where Native 
who are regarded as suitable for settlement as peasant farmers: 
will be given training in an easily assimilable way as to what are 
the rights and wrongs of the old systems to which their forebear 
have been accustomed. 

“This is an ambitious scheme, but we have the courage, theg! 
technical knowledge and the goodwill of the Natives. We will a 
find the money. 

“Time is the only factor over which we have no control, bus 
we must—we will—reduce that to the shortest possi minimum.’ 


Gewioaigh 

area and climbed the many mountains. The Amatole became! 
my tramping ground, the Hogshack my camping place. It wave 
and still is grand country but even then my untrained eyes could 
see that all was not well with much of it. lk 

‘I well remember an elderly Native umfundisi (Rev. E. Makiwa: 
ne) Saying to Dr. Henderson that he would “cry and cry ana 
cry’’ if the Government did not do something about the landli}! 
but what he wanted the Government to do I have forgotten 
Probably to give the Natives more land. But this was not the 
only Native viewpoint for I also call to mind a Native teache' 
speaking to a large meeting and saying that “the cry is fo(?! 
more land but there is no more land.”’ His ideas on the solution) f 
of the problem we are only now coming round to. 

Chief Zibi was around here in those days. He had jus 
resigned from the Lovedale staff and was gathering up a larg¢: 
company of his followers for a great trek to land they had bough! ?! 
in the Rustenburg district of-Transvaal. This was a grea 
venture, the outcome of a realization that, as they. used to = | 
“the land is dying,”’ ‘‘ the [and is finished.”- : 

The Natives of this area were ‘then going to he Mines i 


—— ee 


easing numbers, ‘‘ The Alice boys are good boys,” was an 
ion passed on to me from the gold fields before eve: I saw 
fice, C.P. I sometimes wonder if they are physically as good 
they were in 1913. 

}European farmers in this area were also having their say on 

2 Native land problem for they were strongly opposed to any 
propriation of European farms for Native settlement. With 
¢ Native areas going to ruin the White farmers’ viewpoint 
Id not but receive much support, and thus the Government 

fuld not implement promises to give the Natives more Jand. 

“of The leading figure among the many who were searching for a 
lution of the problem was James Henderson, Principal of 
Ppvedale. Time and again in the following years he dealt with 
jin the pages of the Christian Express or in Reports or on the 
atform at missionary conferences, while frequently he discussed 
ch matters with leading local farmers and with the magistracy. 
Spvernment Commissions came and went, also Governor- 
fenerais, the Prime Minister (Generali Botha) and other Cabinet 
“inisters, while Sir Thomas Smartt, then member for this con- 
§tuency and later Minister for Agriculture, also took some 
wgterest in the problem. But little came of it. 
‘efThere was a remarkable group of men in Lovedale in those 
m}ys. Dr. Neil Macvicar, who has made an outstanding contri- 
‘tion to Native Health and social problems and who fortunately 
~ still available for consultation, was then in charge of the Love- 
of le hospital. 
«Mr. D. A. Hunter, who still lives in Lovedale, was then 
iting the Christian Express, which later became the South 
“rican Outlook. Time and again in its pages he pointed out 
#fe need for the establishing of rural industries. (His daughter, 
“$ionica Hunter, later wrote Reaction to Conquest, an invaluable 

)ook on Native life in which a few illuminating chapters are 
stvoted to the conditions at Auckland, a village in the Tyumie 
° . 
-4Dr. A. W. Roberts was head of the Training School. As a 
Macher, preacher and lecturer his name was one that Africans 
njured with. Europeans knew him better as an astronomer of 

Yorld-wide reputation. (How well I remember him trying in 
very known way to convince an assembly of young students 
‘M}at the world was round, and how at the finish many were “ of 
#e same opinion still.”) He had some great qualities and they 
‘nd good reason to be fond of him. 

% Some doubts have in recent years been cast on the genuine- 
ss of General Smuts’ sympathy with the Natives. Let it not 
is forgotten that one of his first actions when he became Prime 
Minister in 1919 was to make Dr. Roberts a Senator and first 

shairman of the Native Affairs Commission. It was an appoint- 
i ent that gladdened the hearts of a multitude of Africans and if 
‘i did not lead to a quick and happy solution of the Native prob- 

m the good intentions of the Prime Minister were made obvious 

ily this act. 
i) This was a time of modest hopes and had attention remained 
paises on the vital question of the deteriorating land probably 
Yue Natives and such of their advisors as Dr. Henderson would 
).ith the Government have hammered out a new land policy. 
ut before the idea of what I would call “ beneficial occupation” 
-fencing, contouring and controlling—had come to be accepted 
dy the bulk of Natives, the steady rise of General Hertzog and 
‘ie Nationalist Party turned all minds to political problems. 
» egregation—whatever that ominous word meant to different 

ninds—threw everything into a state of flux. No one knew 

‘hat was going to happen. The need for a new policy for the 
‘Id lands was forgotten, but the land went on deteriorating. 
| What Dr. Henderson said and wrote about the Native land 
iroblem in his last few years would if collected probably fill a 
lood-sized book. Here are two extracts from an address to the 
1928 General Missionary Conference... 
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‘‘ Those of us who are familiar with the story of Ntsikana, who 
is regarded as the first. convert from among the Ama-Xosa, will 
recall that it was a peculiar light shining on the side of his favourite 
ox that brought to him his first consciousness of the nearness and. 
the desire to help him of God. Now, it is clear that any advance 
in rural economics will demand restrictions upon the number of 
cattle kept by each community ; and measures that may appear. 
harsh, and will be resented, are likely to be required to effect the. 
needed change. Bitterness and strife will be engendered unless 
somehow this regard for cattle, which is by no means an un-- 
economic feeling, is sublimated, and made a means for helping 
the people rather than hindering them. This change of attitude 
is obviously a work for the understanding and wholly sympathetic. 
missionary.”" ; ih a 

** A just and fair apportioning of the land of South Africa, had 
it been done ever not longer than fifty years ago, would have 
averted the economic crisis we see impending, but it is now 
impossible. Additional land can now be looked to as only one, 
and perhaps only a minor one of the ameliorating circumstances 
that we must seek for and contrive if we are to help the people. 
Nevertheless it is the plain duty of this Conference again-to 
appeal to the Government of the country to deal honestly with” 
the situation, and at anyrate fulfil as far as it now is able the hopes” 
cieated and the promises given. Every year is making the 
But while condemning - 


on the moral issues involved.” = ees 
Dr. Henderson had one great joy in his last years, this- 
being the opening of the Native agricultural colleges. . How 
frequently he went and took others to Fort Cox in the days - 
of its infancy in 1928-29. It was due to him that Fort:Hare- 
when it first opened in 1916 had an agricultural . training - 
course and later he would have liked the Lovedale farm to ~ 
have been turned into an agricultural college -similar to Fort. 
Cox. The Native farming colleges with their small but. 
devoted staffs have done a great work and the demonstrators © 
who have gone from them have added their quota to the 
spreading of knowledge. The time has now come to apply to . 
a wider field the results of the experience gained through - 


these and other agencies. 
* * * * 


The land has no voice but it has made itself heard. ‘‘ The 
cattle upon a thousand hills” cry out for grass ; they give no 
milk for children or adults. The deteriorating health of the 
Natives and their migrations from the Reserves has forced a 
problem on the towns that is now as serious as that of the condi- 
tion of the land. 

The many problems which to-day surround the Native people 
are all part of a very tangled skein. The poverty of the reserves 
has forced into the towns and cities great companies of uneduca- 
ted men and women. The most orderly and best managed city 
on earth would change its character and become a place un- 
pleasant for civilised people if its population were doubled by a 
great influx of uneducated ruralists. It is not a question. of 
colour, though this cannot be excluded, but of training, of educa- 
tion. Nothing more hopeful has emanated from Government 
sources since 1920, when General Smuts first turned his atten- 
tion to the Native question and appointed the first Native Affairs 
Commission, than Mr. Hofmeyr’s recent handling of the prob- 
lem of Native education. He has swept aside many obstacles 
and blazed a trail the end of which is compulsory education for 


all Native children in urban areas. - This is an ¢lementary need _ 
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of the State as much as of the individual—and until it has been 
met we shall have “ ruralists in towns ”’ crying for the privilege 
of private brewing of intoxicants and other such concessions as 
no State in the world allows. 

Major van der Byl is now proposing to deal in a similar big 
way with the problems of the deterioration of the Reserves. The 
fencing, contouring and controlling of pastures, and small 
irrigation schemes where these are economical, must make for 
enormous improvements in the Native areas. In the past thirty 
years whole mountain ranges have gone into rapid decline 
but now this process will be arrested. The donkeys will now go 
where they belong to, the horses and oxen will be limited, and 
the cows will give milk. The fences will make it possible for the 
lads to go to school and get the education necessary in an age of 


Christian Council Activities 


"THis has been a month of consolidation and organisation in 

» Christian Council circles. Since the inspiring meeting 
of Section Leaders in Bloemfontein in May, Provincial Secreta- 
ries have been engaged in making contact with ministers, leaders 
of student groups, and others in their areas, with a view to the 
formation of Study Circles in preparation for the Conferences on 
“The Gospel and Everyman” which will meet in the various 
Provinces at the end of September or early in October. The 
seven leaflets which are to form the material for discussion by 
Study Circles are now available. They are the result of corpo- 
rate praying and thinking, and although naturally one person in 
each case has been deputed to do the actual writing, they are not 
expressive of the viewpoint of any one individual but of the con- 
sidered views of a widely representative group of Christian 
leaders who met in an atmosphere of spiritual fellowship and faced 
frankly the problems of the day. 

This gives to the leaflets a unique value. Some of them in 
particular are provocative and challenging. Each embodies 
relevant Scripture references and questions which are intended 
to focus discussion in Study Circles. The answers of Study 
groups all over the country to these questions will provide the 
background material for the Conferences at which, it is hoped, 
the study circles themselves will be adequately represented. 

The subjects of the seven leaflets, the discussions of which 
should occupy at least seven meetings of each Study Circle, are 
the subjects which will be discussed at the Conferences, ‘They 
are, first, the three questions asked by ‘‘ Everyman’’: (1) Is 
God a Necessity to Modern Living ? (2) Is Christ a Real Leader ? 
(3) Is the Church fulfilling any real Function? Then follow 
attempts to apply the results of these discussions in leaflets on 
the following questions: (4) How can Christianity become a 
vital influence in the Home ? (5) In Schooland College ? (6) In 
Social Relationships ? (7) In Business and Industry ? 

Those interested in the study of these questions and in the 
formation of circles should communicate without delay, not to 
the office of the Christian Council, but to their Provincial Secre- 
tary as follows: 

Cape Western: Rev. George Nicholson, 9, Belvedere Ave, 

Oranjezicht, Cape Town. 
Mrs. D. W. Bandey, Jagger House, Kings- 
wood College, Grahamstown. 
O.F.S.and Kimberley: Rev. L. A. Hewson, 79, Henry Street, 
Bloemfontein. 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 42, 
Roodepoort, Transvaal. 

In the case of Natal, however, enquiries should for the present 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Christian Council of South 
Africa, Lovedale, C.P. 


Cape Eastern : 


Transvaal and Mafeking : 
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stances undoubtedly avoided the death of the miner, 
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civilised living. Around Alice some of this work was under- ! : 
taken some years ago and none can say but that it is good. || 
In the foregoing I have stressed the part played by a past 
Principal of Lovedale in the long campaign for better conditio 
of life in the Reserves. All honour be to his memory! That hex 
would have welcomed the agricultural reforms which the pres 
Minister of Native Affairs is now putting forward and that 
would have campaigned for their hearty acceptance there can 
not the slightest doubt. The campaign is not yet over; ne 
crusader should put off his armour, though this is a time to givelf,, 
thanks for the new source of courage and hope which has comely 
to us. Major van der Byl now leads in the long campaign fon} 
better Native Reserves and he will need all the help that can be 
given him if he is to attain the great objective. “T.AS 


s 


While these plans are in progress the day by day work of thapit 
Council, which grows in scope and importance, is not neglected iin 
The Council continues for instance to meet the demand fomplh 
information which was awakened at the Fort Hare Conferencedi 
by adding issues of new pamphlets to its ‘‘ Christian Councib}ih 
Study Series.’”’ Two particularly important new issues will bop 
available early in July. The first is: ‘‘ African Polities in tha af 
High Commission Territories,” by Lord Harlech, who gives offi 
his wide experience as Minister in the Colonial Office and agg 
High Commissioner in charge of the affairs of Bechuanalandgit 
Basutoland, and Swaziland, which office he has but recentlylyi 
relinquished. This is an informative pamphlet which supplies i 
just the knowledge of the present position, problems and admi-#y 
nistration of these territories which thoughtful South Africans§ sj 
require today. The second of the new pamphlets is the work offi 
the President of the Christian Council, the Most Reverend thagi; 
Archbishop of Cape Town. Its subject is the timely and contro-#4 
versial one of ‘‘ The Christian Attitude to our Enemies,” and 1 
bears the marks of that deep scholarship and forceful presenta: 
tion which we have learned to associate with the Archbishop’s 
writings. The cost of each of the new pamphlets will be sixpence 
and they may be obtained from the distributing agents, Thea) 
Lovedale Press, Lovedale, C.P. _ It is hoped to review them morat§ y 
fully in the next issue of the Outlook. 


it 
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THE KING’S MEDAL FOR NATIVE MINER. 


The Hon. N, J. de Wet, Officer Administering the Govern-} 
ment, presented to a Native, Mpetu Stali, the King’s Medal 
for Bravery in Silver, at Government House, Pretoria, om> 
Wednesday, June 28, says a Sapa message. The act of bravery} 
for which the award was made was briefly as follows: On April}! 
3, 1943, at the Venterspost gold mine, Transvaal, a Europeam® 
miner lit up a round of 30 charges underground. Whilel® 
making his way to a place of safety the miner bumped hisi 
head and was renderedsemi-conscious, On regaining conscious+! 
ness ‘he again attempted to get further away and was seriously} 
injured by flying rocks from the first three exploding charges ! 
The miner’s cal] for assistance was heard by Mpetu, who had} 
finished his day’s work. On hearing the cries and realising’ 
the danger the miner was in, Mpetu, without the slightest regard 
for his own personal safety, immediately answered the call! 
dashed to the injured miner’s assistance and brought him to 
place. of safety. His Excellency, in presenting the medal, said) 
that Mpetu’s very gallant behaviour in such dangerous circum) 
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RETURN FARE FOR MINE LABOURERS 
‘HE Natives’ Wages Commission admitted the desirability 
of mine labourers being encouraged to return to their 
es on the completion of their contracts. ‘‘ The mainten- 
e of the system under which the mines are able to obtain un- 
ed labour at a rate less than that ordinarily paid in industry 
pends upon this, for otherwise the subsidiary means of sub- 
tence would disappear,’ also, “‘the return of the Native 
*rkers to their homes in the Reserve after periods of service at 
gfe mines tends to lower the incidence of miners’ phthisis amongst 
em.” The Commission, however, could not see its way to 
ommend that the mines should pay the return fares of their 
pourers to their homes, in view of “‘ the recommendations 
Thich the Commission has submitted for the increase of the 
_ M@bourers’ earnings” and “‘ the financial burden ’”’ which paying 
“Bese fares ‘‘ would impose upon the mining industry.’”’ It is 
fue that the £2 10s. Od. fare from the Rand to the Transkei or 
iskei, multiplied by the number of labourers (125,000 from these 
eas) would make a fair-sized hole in the profits of the industry. 
t it is pertinent to ask whether three hundred thousand pounds 
or say six hundred thousand to allow of labourers from other 
eas—coming out of a profit of forty-four millions six hundred 
Shousand pounds, is a more serious matter than £2 10s. coming 
Gut of the £30 12s. (or a little more in some cases) earned by the 
ranskei and Ciskei labourers, not to mention the men from 
her areas. The six hundred thousand is less than one seven- 
eth of the profits of the mines. The £2 10s. is about one 
welfth of the labourer’s income. Must each one of 125,000 
Foor families, many of them very poor, living below even “ the 
healie line,”’ suffer the loss of one whole month’s pay in the year, 
order to save the presumably not quite so poor or so numerous 
areholders the loss of one seventieth of their profits ? 
Another point calls for comment. As the Commission states, 
e mines are obtaining “‘ unskilled labour at a rate less than that 
rdinarily paid in industry.” Now, in spite of the improvements 
Made in recent years, work in the gold mines remains an occupa- 
ion which combines a high degree of personal discomfort with 
+#isks to health and to life not met with in most other employments. 
®t should pay more, not less, than other industries. 


THE COMMISSION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 

Paragraph 308 of the Commission’s Report reads: ‘“‘ At its 
session in Geneva in June 1939, which was attended by represen- 
jatives of the Union of South Africa, the General Conference of 
‘che International Labour Organisation adopted a draft conven- 
‘Lion concerning the regulation of written contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers, section 13 of which (passed by a 
majority of one vote) provided that workers brought to the place 
f employment by the employer should have the right to be 
repatriated at the latter’s expense on the termination of the con- 
“tract by the expiry of the period of service or for certain other 
causes. This convention has not been ratified by any of the 
“signatories.” 

4 The discrepancies are not easy to account for, but the position 
Jas we understand it is as follows :— 

[ In 1941 the International Labour Organisation published at 


Government the Organisation has had a war-time office) The 
‘International Labour Code, 1939. 'This great volume, prepared 
‘with scrupulous care, contains the final version of all the findings 
i of the International Labour Conference from the beginning up to 
‘1st September, 1939, Article 19 of the Constitution of the 
‘International Labour Organisation contains the following provi- 
' sion (sec, 2) ‘‘.. . a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 


| 
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delegates present shall be necessary on the final vote for the 
adoption of the recommendation or draft convention, as the case 
may be, by the Conference,” and the Preface to the Code contains 
the statement: ‘‘ The standards of policy embodied in The 
International Labour Code therefore enjoy the unique prestige of 
having been appioved by a two-thirds majority (ital. ours) in a 
world industrial parliament in which governments, employers 
and workers are all represented.” Article 13 of the Contracts of 
Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939, Sec. 1, 
reads ‘‘ Every worker who is a party to a contract and who has 
been brought to the place of employment by the employer or by 
any person acting on behalf of the employer shall have the right 
to be repatriated at the expense of the employer to his place of 
origin or engagement . . . (a) on the expiry of the period of service 
stipulated inthe contract..... ” This is Article 837 of the Code. 

In the matter of ratification, it is true that ‘‘ No ratification of 
this Convention had been registered by 1 September 1939.” 
But ic is also true that in May 1943 the British Colonial Office 
issued a paper entitled Labour Supervision in the Colonial Empire 
1937-1943 (Col. No. 185). This paper contains the following 
statement, ‘“‘The Colonial Office has encouraged Colonial 
Governments to replace obsolete or inadequate legislation by 
laws framed on more modern lines and to introduce new legisla- 
tion where this appeared to be needed... Attention has been 
specially concentrated upon securing the enactment in all Colo- 
nies of simple legislation giving effect to some of the more 
important International Labour Conventions which have been 
ratified by H. M. Government in the United Kingdom; in 
particular . . . the Conventions regulating the recruitment and con- 
tracting of indigenous labour’? (ital. ours). 

“ Over thirty International Labour Organisation Conventions 
have been ratified by H.M. Government, and they fall into two 
groups (7) Conventions which have been primarily framed to 
deal with conditions obtaining in tropical countries with large 
indigenous working populations, (di) Conventions designed prima- 
rily to deal with conditions obtaining in highly industrialised 
countries .... To the first category belong . . . the Conventions 
dealing with the regulation of Contracts of Employment and with 
Penal Sanctions . . . which were adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1939. These two Conventions have recently 
been ratified by H. M. Government”? (ital. ours). 

The reason for the emphatic language of the Convention, 
““ the right to be repatriated at the expense of the employers,” is 
not far to seek. ‘To pay the fares of ignorant and illiterate men 
to a distant labour centre and then, after fourteen months (the 
average period) of work, mot to pay their fares back to their homes 
is little short of an incitement to the men, especially the weaker 
willed and improvident among them, to desert their wives and 
children, That some actually do so desert is asad fact. Itisa 
pity the Commission seemed to minimise the importance of this 
Article, It has an obvious and very serious social significance. 


THE COLOUR BAR IN THE WORK OF THE MINES 


The term “unskilled labour’ is no doubt correct as applied 
to the great majority of the African underground workers. And 
we know that a penny or two, running up in some cases even to a 
shilling or two, is added to the labourer’s wage if he attains 
special proficiency and skill. What we are not usually told, 
what is commonly kept out of sight, is the fact that in certain 
cases the degree of competence attained by Africans is equal to 
or, at least, as far as circumstances permit, approximates to that 
of the White miner, whose wage runs to about four hundred a 
year. As long as thirty years ago, the Mine Natives’ Grievances. 
Commissioner reported: ‘‘ The real grievance of the Native. . . 
is the colour bar, which blocks practically all his opportunities of 
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promotion. He argues —and'I can see no flaw in the reasoning 
-~that-if he can do the same work as White men, there is no 
reason why he should not receive the same remuneration. That 
in many instances he can do it, and in some instances is actually 
domg it, admits of no doubt.” The Natives’ Wages Commission 
says: “‘ It is probable that, but for the existence of the Colour 
Bar, some: few. Native workers would, by reason of their educa- 
tional qualifications and technical ability, be fitted to secure entry 
into the ranks of skilled workers on the mines, but the probable 
consequent disturbance of White labour would no doubt deter 
any mine management from entering upon a policy which would 
permit such transitions to take place.”’ 


THE CHEAP WAGE SYSTEM 

The gold mining industry has been built up upon a cheap 
labour basis and a number of the mines could not have been 
worked upon a basis of fully paid labour. That decent people 
should accept income from such concerns, making profit out of 
the underpayment of their employees, is perhaps not so surpris- 
ing when it is remembered that purchasers buying through the 
medium of the Stock Exchange have no necessary knowledge of 
how the propositions of which they are becoming part owners 
are being carried on. Theirs is the dubious position of owner- 
ship without responsibility. To tne ordinary man it would 
seem to be axiomatic and a matter of common business pro- 
cedure that an undertaking which is known from the beginning, 
or is discovered as time goes on, to be unable to pay its employees 
a living wage has no right to exist. It is morally bankrupt, even 
if men, driven by necessity or led by ignorance, can be got to 
accept the employment it offers. The mines, of course, can 
claim that they are not the only employers to do such things. 
The whole system of underpaid labour in this country cries out 
for remedy. The mass of the population is sinking, not rising. 
Why were the mines exempted from the operation of the Wage 
Act? Their responsibility for establishing and maintaining the 
present unskilled wage rates is a heavy one. 


HOUSING FOR WORKERS WHERE THEY WORK 
~ Responsible witnesses put it to the Commission that labourers 
accepting permanent employment at the mines should be provi- 
ded with houses near their work and allowed to settle there with 
their families. Other industries are being planned on this basis. 
Why can the mines not do it? The Commission’s answer is : 
*« . . if the mines weie suddenly compelled to pay for unskilled 
labour a wage which would be adequate for a Native living with 
his family permanently in, or in the neighbourhood of, the Wit- 
watersrand, the dislocating effect upon the gold mining industry 
would be catastrophic.” This is true, and there is no more to 
be said. But what a commentary upon the present wage system ! 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE LABOURER ? 

No one can feel satisfied with the present position. The 
addition recently made by Government to the African mine 
labourer’s wage is not enough. The men, except perhaps some 
who have risen above the basic rate, cannot come out on the new 
wage. Any drastic reconstruction of the industry’s wage system 
is, however, out of the question. The industry has too long been 
set in its original cheap-labour mould. But that is not to say 
that nothing can be done. Certain lines of action suggest them- 
selves. 

The wage at present is subject to deductions that materially 
reduce the total. The £2 10s. return fare has already been 
referred to. Other deductions are in respect of protective 
clothing and protective boots for work underground. The 
Commission puts the cost of these items, the wearing of which 
is compulsory, at {4 7s. a year. The labourer has this to pay. 
Expenditure. of this kind should surely. fall upon the employer. 
Then in’ the mountain climate of the Reef the. man’s ordinary 
clothing in most cases needs reinforcement. The Reef is well 
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on for. six thousand feet above sea level (Johannesburg m 
station is 5,735 feet). Men coming up from the warm atmosp 
underground—in the deepest levels men are in danger of.d 
from heatstroke*—encounter cold winds, winds that in wi 
sometimes accompany a temperature six or seven degrees i i 
freezing point, regular blizzards. The men just have to spel 
some of their money on warmer clothing. ES aa 
These various items added together seriously reduce 
labourer’s income. The Commission estimates the’undergro 
labourer’s “personal expenditure” during twelve months af 
work on the Reef (including his rail fare home) as totalling £13 17s 
It was their recognition of the unreasonableness of so large a su i : 
having to come out of the man’s £30 12s. wage that led the Comi 
mission to recommend (a) a boot allowance and (6) a cost on , 
living allowance. But the Government turned both proposalij}, 
down. 
Why do the mines not give this very obviously needed relief 1 
The answer brings us back to the kind of logic that guides th 
behaviour of the richest gold producing industry in the world), 
The poorest mine is the yard stick. The poorest mine can’if,, 
afford it, therefore—note the logic of it—therefore no mine, not 
even one paying over a hundred per cent dividend in the year 
can afford it. . 


A SUGGESTED FORMULA FOR GIVING MINE 
LABOURERS A FAIRER WAGE A 
To relieve the labourer of some of the burdens above described'fii 
and to give him at least a subsistence wage, a certain amount offi 
pooling of resources would be required. A percentage chargerpit 
each year upon profits, say of ten per cent, could be used to estab-pil 
lish a fund from which mines would receive grants for the solelfi 
and express purpose of increasing the wage of their mine labourers. 
If such a levy were graded in favour of the poorer mines, theif) 
scheme in itself would not compel any mine to close down. The ¥il 
higher charge upon the richer mines would be entirely justified fil 
because these mines have all along been making their large} 
profits at the expense of labourers whose wage rates have been pil 
adjusted, not to their, the rich mines’, capacity to pay, but to the #) 
poorest mines’ capacity. Of one group of seven well knowns) 
mines the declared dividends in 1942 averaged 43 per cent fi 
(highest 130 per cent, lowest 12.88 per cent). The previousil 
year 1941, the average was 49 per cent (highest 155, lowest 22.8)./ 
Holders of most of these shares must have replaced their originaliy 
capital many times over, while those who sold must have made a.) ii 
heavy profit on their sales. Present holders of shares sold many}! 
tines over are averaging, from all reports, a comfortable five toc | 
seven per cent. it 
The Gold Producers’ Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of '| 1 
Mines gave the following evidence before the Economic andi 
Wage Commission of 1925 :— 
“Q. When you say that Native labour is cheap, is that to say \ 
it is efficient at the price ? az 
A. It certainly is efficient at the price on the mines; it is] | 
absolutely efficient in many respects. | 
Q. I want to ascertain who gets the benefit of this low rate; 
the mine owner gets it ? 
Ae Ves, 
_ The above suggestion of a levy falling especially upon the (/ 
ticher mines is not entirely new. The Natives’ Wages Com- - 
mission drew attention to the recommendation of the Low Grade || 
Ore Commission of 1930-1932 that some method of subsidising } 
poor mines should be adopted to save them from having to close 1 
down, and two members of that Commission recommended that | 
the necessary moneys should “be raised by contribution from 
the State and the gold mining industry,” a proposal very similar | 
to that now being put forward. — : ae 
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*The deepest levels are well below sea level. rover . 


i hortly after the Low Grade Ore Commission had reported, 
Sf price of gold shot up to twice its former figure and low grade 
became profitable. The Commission’ s remedies were not 
uired. At that juncture che mining industry had a heaven- 
| opportunity to do someting for its African labourers as 
nan beings, men, many of them, with families for whose 
port they were responsible. Tastead, the industry continued 
reat these labourers as just one item in ‘‘ mining costs,” an 

that, by the help of widespread recruiting, they could still 


the recently published Review of the Activities of the Depart- 
“ment of Native Affairs for the Year 1943-44 we have the 
lowing facts and figures : 
Phe system of financing Native Education is not satisfactory. 
rior to Union, money was provided by the then existing 
overnments, and this practice was continued by the Provinces 
er Union, but in 1921 the Transvaal Province, for the reason 
at Native Education was becoming too costly, imposed a direct 
™% on Natives in addition to the then existing poll tax of £2. 
Jre Union Government intervened, however, and by Act No. 5 
“3).1922 debarred the Provincial Councils from imposing direct 
‘ation on Natives (see Departmental Committee’s report, p. 
)). At that time, the amount spent on Native Education by 
e provinces was assessed at £340,000, and thereafter the Union 
‘Government made provision by way ‘of special grants for this 
‘g@penditure and eventually accepted responsibility for this 
‘}mmitment by section three of Act No. 46 of 1925. 
ww It was recognised, however, that further funds would have to 
oF provided for expansion, and so in the same year provision was 
|Gade in the Natives Taxation and Development Act (Act No. 41 
®f 1925) for the allocation of one-fifth of the Native poll tax for 
@ative Education and the welfare of Natives. In accordance 
ith these laws the money provided has been paid into the Native 
evelopment Account, a fund administered by the Minister of 
J¥ative Affairs in consultation with the Native Affairs Commission 
M@hich has since been merged into the South African Native 
rust Fund. 
a These allocations were not sufficient to meet the growing 
steeds of Native Education, and Parliament has from time to 
‘ime allocated additional sums from the general tax to the South 
safrican Native Trust Fund, and as a result of section sixteen of 
ne Finance Act, 1943, the whole of the tax is now paid over to 
ae Fund, one-fifth being used for general development and four- 
a for Native Education. 
In spite of this, the amount available for Native Education is 

till inadequate. 
& In 1926 the amount spent on_Native Education was £453,000 
\vhile the provision on the Estimates for the year 1944-45 amounts 


; 


Vo £1,8¢4,000 plus an additional amount of £40,000 required for 
» choo! buildings, but with this growth of expenditure we find 
‘»urselves each year with an accumulated deficit until now we are 
‘-onfronted with an anticipated deficit of £400,828, a portion of 
»which will have to be met from the South African Native Trust 
‘Fund and a very substantial sum from consolidated revenue, 


& During the year 1942, the last year for which statistics are at 
‘oresent available, the average attendance of Native children in 
‘schools in the various Provinces and the cost per pupil was as 


follows :— Average Cost per pupil 
Ee Attendance in average 

' Number Attendance 
, Cape 173,995 £3 911 

| Natal 19 (0G) toc: 325 8 
L@O.F-.S, ° 49,661 6 Aone 
Transvaal ,. 135, 2ogee os 2 9°76" 
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keep at the old fixed low level. What is now suggested is that a 
remedy similar to those considered by the Low Grade Ore Com- 
mission be now applied for the relief of the low-grade-wage 
labourers. Shareholders who have made profit without. work 
should be required to sacrifice some fraction of their dividends 
to pay more adequately men whose share hitherto in the joint 
enterprise has consisted, to too large an extent, in work without 


profit. 
NLM. 


while the average cost per pupil for the Union v was £3 Is. Od. 
The cost according to the Welsh Committee should be fixed at 
£3 12s. 9d. (paragraph 660). 

The growth of expenditure on Native Education in the four 
Provinces can be seen from the following figures :— 


1926—27 £452,800 
1927—-28 484,325 
1928—29 532,312 
1929—30 587,539 
1930—31 600,197 
1931—-32 599,638 
1932—33 576,000 
1933—34 575,900 
1934—35 605,509 (see increase—10 years, 
ie. 300%) 
1935—36 672,784 
1936—37 742,001 
1937—38 798,583 
1938—39, 883,429 (see increase since present 
Minister of Finance). 
1939—40 902,318 
1940—41 967,019 
1941—42 1,129,875 
1942—43 1,425,904 
Estimates 1943—44 1,670,452 
», 1944—45 1,893,828 


In addition to the above expenditure, the following amounts 
were being provided for the erection of school buildings during 
the past few years :—- 


1939—40 £84,000 
1940—41 33,996 
1941—42 193,830 
1942—43 48,337 
1943—44 | 41,000 
1944—45 40,000 

Total £441,163 


A perusal of these figures indicates clearly that great progress 
has been made in spite of the alleged defects of the present 
system. This progress has been continued in spite of war 
conditions. 


NATIVE ARTIZANS 


In the Bantu Mirror of June 10th we saw an advertisement 
which we gladly reprint in the hope that some of our municipa- 
lities in the Union will take note of it: “‘ The Municipality of 
Bulawayo wants building trade artizans—African carpenters, 
bricklayers, and painters. Steady work offered. Apply Muni- 
cipal Building Supervisor, Bulawayo Location, Bulawayo.” 
This giving to Native workmen the job of building up townships 
for their own people seems to us to” be development on right 
lines, ~ 
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FEW men can have had a more interesting passage through 

this world than has had Colonel Deneys Reitz. Alongside 
his story as told in Commando, Trekking On and No Outspan 
most other lives seem tame. That very human monarch, 
George V, told Reitz how he kept the two first-mentioned books 
at his bedside in Windsor Castle. Had the king lived no doubt 
he would have honoured No Outspan in a similar way. 

Deneys Reitz seems unable to write a dull page. 
authorship has much more to it than that. 


But his 


delight to read. Added to all is atmosphere. Sometimes 
autobiography escapes dullness because a gossip is unbending 
and his revelations entertain, but when he is done there is no 
heightening of esteem for the narrator. With the author of this 
trilogy it is otherwise. Each volume is laid down with the 
thought that one has been in the company of a man ; with one 
who has retained his zest for the human scene, has wandered far 
but always with kindly eyes upon his fellows. 

To many No Outspan willbe welcome for its pictures of out-of- 
the-way parts of Southern Africa. Lesser-known tracts of 
Zululand, the lower reaches of the Orange River, Namaqualand, 
Swaziland, German South-West, the Kaokoveld, the Kalahari, 
the Okavango and Chobe swamps are only some of the places 
explored by one who was always hearing the call of the open and 
ever ready to desert his desk with its political business. It may 
not be generally known that Reitz was largely responsible for the 
setting aside of the Kruger National Park. And not only in South 
Africa but far beyond Colonel Reitz has ranged. Indeed No 
Outspan could stake its claim in modern literature as a travel- 
book alone. 

To others again the book will have a special charm because of 
its vignettes of South African political life. Some of the more 
modern, such as what happened at the outbreak of war in 1939, 
have had much attention from the press. For ourselves some of 
the most fascinating are those of times further back. One of the 
most attractive figures of the book is the author’s father, Francis 
William Reitz, who was President of the Orange Free State 
Republic. One sees him go on long official tours through the 
country districts, his sons riding their ponies beside his stage 
coach. Later he was Secretary of State for the Transvaal and 
threw in his lot with his chief, President Kruger, when war came 
in 1899. Deneys Reitz, a boy of seventeen, left the class room for 
the thick of the fighting. When peace was made in 1902, ex- 
President Reitz was ordered out of the Transvaal. As the train 
crossed the Portuguese border, Deneys saw his father sit motion- 
less for a while, then take a pad upon his knees and write a few 
Jines which he handed to his son, who has them to this day : 

South Africa 

Though foreign shores my feet may tread, 

My hopes for thee are not yet dead. 

Thy freedom’s sun may for a while be set, 

But not forever ; God does not forget. 
The sun did rise again, so much so that when in 1924 the Empire 
Parliamentary Association sent forty or fifty British Members of 
Parliament to South Aftica, the former President of the Free 
State accompanied them on their tour. He soon became the 
central figure of the expedition, for he was a polished raconteur 
and a mine of information. He had a mastery of Latin and 
Greek, and he spoke French, German, High Dutch and Afrikaans 
with equal facility. “On Dickens and Thackeray and Lord 
Macaulay and the earlier giants he was an authority but Sir 
Walter Scott and Robert Burns were his heroes. He had been 
educated in Edinburgh and the British Members of Parliament 
paid homage to and must have wondered at this gaunt old Boer. 
who talked of The Heart of Midlothian and Rob Roy and of Tam 
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Colonel Deneys Reitz’s ‘‘ No Outspan” 


~There is a selective ~ 
power and a fitness of word..and phrase that make-his pages a-. 


July 1st, 1944 


O’ Shanter and The Cottar’s Saturday Night, and who lov 
Scotland so dearly.” 

The elder Reitz translated Robert Burns into Afrikaans, 
there was atime in the early life of hisson when the latter tho 
his father had originally written the poems in Dutch and t 
fellow named Burns had translated them into very indiff 
English. Long years afterwards, Deneys Reitz was motored 
Glasgow to the Burns Cottage and the Burns Museum at . 
The first thing he saw on entering was a faded manuscript unde 
glass ; he rubbed his eyes for the. document was in his fathers 
handwriting ! ! It was his Afrikaans rendering of Tam O” Shante 

Early in his career as a Cabinet Minister Deneys Reitz receive 
a letter from General Christian de Wet asking that Reitz mig. 
visit him. They had fought together in the Anglo-Boer war a 
then against each other in the 1914 rebellion. In the latte 
Reitz had helped to defeat de Wet at Mushroom Valley and hl 
was captured after along chase. He wasimprisoned, but Generz 
Botha sent him back to his farm on parole, and there Reitz fount 
him when he answered his request fora visit. It is characteristithy 
of the author to say: ‘“‘ I was shocked at his appearance. [| 
stead of the square virile figure T had known, there stood befonj, 
me a haggard, shrunken man. His beard was ungroomed, hij 
laces dragged on the ground and his clothes hung loosely on aig, 
emaciated body. His hands were swollen with some diseas| 
and he tottered in his gait as he came to greet me. I placed hin 
in a chair and asked why he had summoned me, but he was unablijy 
to say. He sat with his hands pressed against his forehead tryinygyj 
vainly to remember and I had to go off with the question un I 
solved. I like to think that knowing his end to be near, in hiihy 
darkened mind had come the wish to say a last word for remem 
brance and friendship before he trod the common road.” 

Over and over again Reitz by word and life throws his weighi 
on the side of a South Africa in which there is racial peace anag 
understanding between Boer and Briton. He holds that im 
South Africa, as in Southern Ireland, true_unity and safety camm 
be achieved only within the Empire. To an Irishman reared om 
tales of British atrocities he pointed out that a hundred years age i 
they hanged a dozen mena day at Tyburn Cross for minor offences 
and he added, “‘ You Irish blame on the British what you shoulclh 
blame on the barbarity of those times.” He went on to say tha 
he had seen a list of Courts Martial at the Cape in 1806 in which 
scores of British soldiers were condemned to be hanged for pettyti\ 
contraventions, but any Irishman who was executed on similax 
charges was canonised as a national martyr. Finally he asserted | : 
that Irish and South African problems were akin. Ireland was— 
severed geographically, South Africa was divided racially,}. 
Along the line South Africa has been following was a reasonablejf, 
chance of nationhood, but the road the Irish Free State wasif, 
travelling would take them farther and farther from their goal. }, 
Dulanty the Irishman to whom he said this jumped up and cried,/}y 
“ You've got to go and speak to ‘Dev.’” But a visit to Ireland). 
and a three hours private talk with de Valera effected nothing. | 

Of some other political matters Reitz writes in lighter vein.’ 
Indeed, despite his solid political work the impression is left thats}, 
politics was a secondary interest. He has not a few ona 


. 


pictures of the life of a Cabinet Minister, with all the irreconcil 
able demands from different sections of the public that com 
crowding in. He repeats the story of how a severe drought cam 
in the Midlands. A Bill was introduced to assist the victims and 
while the matter was being debated in Parliament the same 
people were washed out by torrential rains and a Bill having} 
started life as a drought relief measure was hurriedly changed 
into a flood relief Act! It has been our author’s lot to take part? 
in many a political melee, and he relates how he has been told}. 
that the floors of some of the town halls in the Free State: bear 


waa? 


=~ 


=> en 


es 


es to this day of bloodstains dating from his election meetings. 
farrived one afternoon in a small village west of Pretoria half 
nour before he was due’to speak and saw a commotion at the 
end of the single street, with a crowd of people milling round. 
ree fight was in progress. He pulled one of the combatants 
n the fracas by the tail of his coat and this man breathlessly 
lained that it was “ Colonel Reitz’s political meeting.” Reitz 
ed on to an improvised platform that stood against a wood 
iron tea-room, hoping to make himself heard, but he was 
antly seized by the legs and dragged down into the mael- 
m below. Finally, by dint of the crowd swaying this way 
that, the wall of the tearoom was stove in and he found him- 
precipitated, with others, right inside the building where 
y sprawled among the debris of cups and saucers and plates 
cascaded from the broken shelves above. 

Yne of the kindly features of the book is Colonel Reitz’s 
~‘@stantly appreciative references to members of the South 
“ @ican Bantu tribes, particularly the Zulus. It all synchronises 
his attitude while Minister of Native Affairs, Even when 
-Wbokes fun it is harmless fun, as when he relates General Smuts’s 
of the Mosuto who worked on his farm and whose corres- 
“ghdence was always addressed to the “Rt. Hon. Mr. John 
“betla, Esq., care of J. C. Smuts.” 

@Vith other Non-Europeans too Colonel Reitz has established 
@ndly relations. He tells us how the False Bay fishermen are 
@reed unto themselves, mostly Coloured people, with a dash of 
‘{Mlay blood in their veins, and the lives they lead are those of 
ptains Courageous and the Newfoundland Banks. The 
Gling storms often make communication by word of mouth 
‘bossible so they have evolved a sign language of their own. 
“Gis is only for the elect and it is not until one has become a 
“Stmber of the lodge, so to speak, that they will initiate an out- 
“er to its mysteries. Reitz and his sons and their friend Mr. 
®, Taylor, through much fishing in the Bay, were all accepted 
> the craft and came to know the cabala of the Bay. Reitz as 


HE building is made of brick and measures about 45 feet by 
24 feet. It has no ceiling and the roof is made of second- 
dnd iron so that when it rains there are four rows of water on 
mud floor corresponding to the four rows of screw holes in 
iron. When the sky is clear the sun shining through these 
Tiles makes quite a pretty pattern of circular blobs of light on 
‘Sf: floor, each about two inches in diameter. Today it is very 
dy and the movement of the roof is causing these splashes of 
alight to dance up and down in perfect rhythm— optical 
‘Mrythmics ! 
There are three large windows on each side of the building 
ait, alas, those that have sashes have sashes that are so rotten it 
N only the glass panes and old putty that keeps them in position. 
hd not all have glass or sashes ; old rusty petrol tins, hammered 
it and nailed to the window frames fill in the empty spaces ; 
me of the panes are missing, others are broken, so that in this 
® zh wind though all the window sashes have been carefully 
ones or raised, to close the windows, the wind still rushes in 
Wd around and blows all our papers about. 
The door at the east end aims at being Gothic in design, The 
Joring-boaids of which it is made have never been oiled it 
buld seem. When they crack and gape open, or are burst in, 
ey are replaced by others, ‘There is no lock ; in fine weather a 
tock of wood wedged between the bottom of the door and the 
‘reshold keeps the door open ; when it is wet or cold or windy a 
vece of wood screwed into the door post on the inside keeps it 
ut. : 
/ There-are no pictures on the walls ; the thick plaster has fallen 
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a fisherman has for years conducted a quarrel with the Union 
Fisheries about the depredations of the seals in False Bay, but 
when he has complained the official reply has always come that 
the seals live on crustacea alone and that they do not eat fish. 
Having been frequently robbed of catches, every time this reply 
comes he waxes indignant. ‘‘ A seal will come swimming around 
a boat and when a fish is hooked one feels a sharp tug and 
hauling in the line finds only the head dangling, the seal having 
taken the rest. Once a seal starts on this it is useless shifting 
anchorage for he will follow the boat and repeat his tactics until 
we give up in despair and return to harbour. It is illegal to 
shoot seals in False Bay but we carry a small rook rifle to frighten 
them. An old bull seal, however, refused to scare. We knew 
him well from a white mark on his shoulder and he often worried 
us. One morning he took a dozen cape salmon from my hook 
and to add insult to injury he broke surface on each occasion 
derisively to wave his booty in my face. At long last he had 
eaten his fill and we saw him streaking towards the island. Our 
Coloured skipper cried, ‘‘ Tank de Lord, Master, de old ruffian 
he be gone, now we catchum fish again.’’ But his joy was 
shortlived. The bull was back in less than half an hour and he 
brought his wife and two baby seals with him. He had apparent- 
ly decided to let them in on a good thing. We started home in 
disgust, cursing the Union Fisheries Department as we went.” 
Such are some of the lighter touches in a book whose interest 
never flags. If is indeed so remarkable a collection of good 
stories that one covets Colonel Reitz’s journals. But it is much 
more. The author is one of the small company who has put 
South Africa on the map in the world of letters. To many it 
will be good news if the close of the war and the lessening of 
official duty means that the author of No Outspan is more free to 
make his contribution in a field where front-rankers are few. 
Politicians are many. Men of letters are a rarer breed. 
R.H.W.S, 


The School 


off in several places and the damp buint brick can be seen. 
There are many such places : there will soon be more to judge by 
the damp spots and bulges in other places. 

The furniture consists of four long desks, one of them com- 
paratively new, and a long form standing alone at an angle of 70 
degrees from the wall : on it are hand work articles waiting to be 
seen by the Inspector. ‘Then there is the table at which I write 
and the chair on which I sit. Finally, a cupboard, dusty, untidy 
and filled chock-a-block with old school books, old Gazettes, old 
record books and registers ; boxes of chalk, panes of glass and a 
number of interesting story books in English and Afrikaans. 
But I don’t think anyone reads them. They are covered with 
dust and when I moved some of them, the busy fish-moths 
scurried away. I note there is a complete set of the reports of 
the various Commissions of the World Missionary Conference 
held in Edinburgh in 1910, but it would be quite safe to hide 
bank notes between their pages. On top of the cupboard, thick 
with dust, is a broken globe, three new wall maps rolled up, an 
enamel plate (presumably the collection plate on Sundays) and _ 
various ragged pieces of paper. 

Behind the cupboard are broken window sashes and discarded 
handwork material; in another corner there are three more 
broken window sashes. ; 

This is a church building : on Sundays a congregation gathers 
here to worship God ; on week days it is a Standard VI class- 
room, 

From where I sit I can look through the open door at the 
classes being taught about fifty yards away outside the other 
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schoot building: The head teacher has been taking one of the 
upper classes—girls--in singing. They are getting ready for 
the visit of the Inspector and Sullivan’s exquisite melody and 
moving words The Homeland, the homeland, the land of the free 
born, just reached me in the teeth of the high wind. But they 
did: not seem to have the same effect on the teacher as upon me 
for I saw him suddenly make a tiger-like spring at one of the 
girls and bring his cane fiercely down upon her thinly-clad, 
shrinking shoulders. After this class came. juniors, marshalled 
by one of the Mistresses, They sat on the ground in a group in 
front of her while she sat upon a chair with papers or books on 
her lap. Every two minutes or so one of the pupils would be 
called up to take ‘‘ six on each ’—twelve on each if there was 
any attempt to evade the rod. I watched her on and off for 
twenty minutes. She seemed to be enjoying herself. 

And then the church bell began to toll. At least I thought it 
did and went to the door to see whose funeral was passing to the 
pathetic little cemetery below the village. But it wasn’t a 
funeral. It was the wind. The wind that blowing down from 
the hills made the waterfalls there dance high with joy, made the 
tree tops in the forest bend and sway with carefree life—it 
reached the school and saw what I had just been seeing and--7t 
tolled the bell. 

But the spirit of the wind and I were wrong in our old-fashioned 
ideas. For the school has done very well in the examinations. 


For Right and Justice 
By the Ven. H. E. Wraige, Archdeacon of Kimberley 


"THE Campaign for Right and Justice seeks to unite in South 

Africa the various bodies and groups that are to be found 
in the Churches, Political Parties, the Labour and Trade Union 
Movement, and the Social and Educational Institutions of this 
land, who are concerned with the problems which confront us all. 

There is, in South Africa, a growing number of people, who, 
despite their denominational or political differences, despite their 
differences of approach to the solution of the many ills which 
they seek to remedy, are united in sharing certain fundamental 
principles. 

By means of Conferences and meetings, the Campaign has 
found it possible to secure a general agreement upon matters 
that affect the welfare of this country. Among these are: 

The contention that South Africa is a country of over ten 
million people, four fifths of whom are denied full political 
and economic rights and responsibilities. 

- The need to change all oppressive and repressive legislation, 
-.. which discriminates against race, sex or colour. 

“That the principles of Right and Justice demand full and 
direct representation of all sections of the community, 
irrespective of race, within the legislative framework of the 
Constitution. 

The provision of land for the landless peoples of South Africa. 

Free and compulsory education for all children of South 
Africa, to be financed from the General Revenue. 

- The provision of adequate housing for all people of South 
Africa at rents which are in proportion to income. 

The provision of adequate social services and benefits for all 
persons in South Africa. 

The recognition of African Trade Unions. 

These aie aims and objects which are maintained by large 
numbers of organisations and societies and by many people of 
good will. The Campaign for Right and Justice asks that all 
who share in the efforts to achieve that there shall be in this 
country ‘‘ freedom from want.” and “‘ freedom from fear” will 
take- their part-in-the nation-wide campaign that is being in- 
augurated. - - 
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The growing awakening of-the public conscience in“t 
matters can be traced, in large measure, to the witness that! 
been made for years by the Christian Churches and the Libe 
and Progressive Groups that have sought to challenge Sout 
Africans to their need to face realities. Over and over agai 
Synods, Assemblies and Conferences, the different bodi 
Christians have sought, through their leaders, to face the f 
racial discrimination, and the consequences of depriving 
sections of the community of their economic and political 
Countless resolutions have been passed by gatherings of C 
tians about these and kindred matters. Among the diffe 
Christian bodies it has been found possible, whilst diff 
strongly on many matters of doctrine and order, to unite in wiyfp 
ness and work for a common cause of social reconstruction, [ig 
The Right and Justice Campaign now appeals to Christians thi 
be ready to find common cause with all men of goodwill, wht ' 
share a desire to work for the principles of Right and Justice fay 
all people in South Africa. There are in the Political Parti 
and the Labour Mcvement many who are ready to co-operatdy, 
with the leaders of Christian opinion to secure, by united effox f 
and common demand, that the principles which we share, thougy 
these are arrived at from different approaches, shall be seriousk}y, 
considered as being the only effective starting point for sociz,, 
reconstruction. | 
The experience of the Conferences and meetings, held by thy, 
Campaign for Right and Justice, shows that a large measure cj}, 
agreement can be reached by the different groups and bodies ¢ ¥ 
opinion which have been represented. The Campaign for Right, 
and Justice appeals to Christian men and women to take theq 
part and place in its nation-wide call that for every citizen cf 
South Africa there shall be Right and Justice. i) 


The late Advocate R, C., 
Streeten 


(We have pleasure in publishing the following tribute to Advocauipih 
Streeten, who died at Bloemfontein recently. To men such as RaW 
the Union of South Africa owes more than can be assessed.—Editcipi 
“The South African Outlook.’’) 


ADVOCATE Reginald Craufurd Streeten—known to all aip 
Reg. Streeten—has gone-to his rest. ; 

Born in England, the son of an English Church parson, he wail 
educated at Bedford School, and St. John’s College, Oxforcj 
where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He came ti 
South Africa in 1902. Later, he came to Bloemfontein, and wa 
private secretary to Sir Hamilton Goold Adams, Lt-Gov. of thify, 
Orange River Colony. He obtained the Cape LL.B., in 1906f, 
and in 1907 he was called to the Bar. Always a staunch Chrisif}, 
tian, Reg. Streeten walked fearlessly in the way of the Lord ane); 
never failed to put his faith into practice—despite the cost. Hy, 
dedicated his life to the service of his fellow-men, and in particu’ 
lar he interested himself in Native Affairs. | i 
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of Europeans and Natives. He also served on the Committee a 
the Non-European Child Welfare Society, and the Bantu United 
School. His legal knowledge was always at the disposal of thes/9. 
societies, and individuals were always welcome to his soun 
advice and fatherly guidance. He will long be remembered ii/ 
connection with his efforts to promote Native trading rights i 
the Bloemfontein Location, and the progress made to dat . 
this regard. He was affectionately known as “ Father ’? Streetex! 


SS 


#uis in itself is a fitting tribute to the esteem in which-he was 
Mi -by the Bantu people. They gathered at his graveside in 
it numbers and sang ‘‘ Rock Of Ages” in Sesuto. 
n all his work he was guided by a faith in Christ, and had that 
ain knowledge of a life hereafter. He saw in all men the 
, and always endeavoured by encouragement, compassionate 
ection and sympathy to turn the evil from them. It was this 
sonal interest in every human being, irrespective of race, 
) r, and creed, which won for him such admiration and love. 
work:in the cause of Goodwill will long be remembered 
ecially. by those societies who seek to promote Goodwill 
ong all races in this, his adopted land, a land of many preju- 
es. He saw the opportunities and also the challenge these 
. Bjudices constituted—a challenge which in most cases meant a 
ng against public opinion. But never daunted, if the cause 
/™ righteous and just, he went fearlessly on despite public 
fnion. — 
is diversity of interests engaged a great deal of his time—not 
did he interest himself widely in humanity, but loved all the 
"ngs of Nature, birds, animals and flowers. He had many 
“stural interests too. He read widely, and whenever called 
_ fon he gladly offered his beautiful voice in song for the enjoy- 
“@int of others. 
wiiln his latter years, he was handicapped by a physical disability 
wa lame leg. He carried on, however, faithfully, and with all 
# love and devotion he had in his past life given to the cause of 
smanity. 
150 in his passing, we, and thousands of others especially those 
Jour Bantu fraternity, have lost a friend, a father and one who 
7 love and devotion to his fellow men, gave us inspiration and 
*pe—a hope that we in our turn may be so used by God, to 
her the coming of His Kingdom on Earth. 
a{n conclusion I quote from one of the many letters received by 
ig. Streeten’s family, from one of his many Bantu friends : 
/At is our belief that Mr. Streeten is not dead. His good works 
»Mlow him. He was truly a man of God walking humbly in his 
_ tys. Now he occupies that seat which Christ prepared for 
” 


New Books 


2 ur Colonies : a Challenge. By H. M. Grace. (Edinburgh 
House Press. 31 pp. 6d.) 
4) This is a timely booklet. Recent discussions in high circles 
th in Britain and America invest with supreme importance the 
estion of the future of those scattered colonies which are now 
lministered by Great Britain. The author, who was formerly 
‘incipal of Achimota College in West Africa, and is now a 
®i2cretary of the British Conference of Missionary Societies, has 
'jany qualifications for his task, including a wide knowledge of 
iis subject, very definite ideas of the responsibilities of Empire 
hich, he maintains, are of God’s bestowal, and a clear and 
» teresting style. The demands of the future are frankly faced. 
m/e must count the cost of empire-building, and the hit or miss 
‘iethods of sheer opportunism will not do. In the spheres of 
Szonomics, health, education, social relationships and_ self- 
Movernment, events must proceed along carefully planned lines 
Spward clearly seen ends. The whole vast enterprise must be 
w:formed with the spirit of the Christian gospel without which, 
3-the writer justly maintains, political and commercial power 
‘fannot be directed to good ends, for “ righteous government and 
Tiir trading are not normal procedures in this world of selfish- 
feet” - The challenge which is presented to the Colonial Office, 
‘ae ‘world of commerce, and the Church is admirably indicated 
iithin ‘the limits-of a*small booklet’; = * «=~ > eS 
p) 
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~ ‘South Africa cannot, as the author-states, be included among 
the British colonies, But there are in the book two-references 


_ to the Union, both of them rather unfortunate. -The.following, 


for instance, is not a true picture of the place of Africans in South 
Africa:  ‘‘ They are treated as inferior beings who must be kept 
down by a rigorous colour bar ; Africans.suffer not only. indigni- 
ties in public buildings and conveyances but cannot move about 
their own country and cities without passes, and are forbidden 
to take on any but the more menial jobs in the life of the com- 
munity.” We hold no brief for colour bars, and it is not neces- 
sary for this journal to proclaim its attitude in respect of passes 
and other African disabilities. But here is a picture: which 
creates a wrong impression, first, because of the wrong things it 
says (for there are no passes in the Cape Province, which includes 
the Transkei and other wide Native areas which are peculiarly 
“their own country’); and secondly, because of what it does 
not say. The University of the Witwatersrand is open toa 
limited number of Afiican medical students. Hundreds: of 
qualified teachers and nurses are being sent out every year. 
Thete are additional opportunities for Africans in the civil service 
of the Transkeian Territories, and so on. The Report of the 
Department of Native Affairs for 1943 is an extraordinary 1ecord 
of the spread of social, agricultural and other services among the 
African population. At the S.A. Native College at Fort Hare, 
Africans in increasing numbers are receiving the cheapest univer- 
sity education in the world, largely through Government subsidy. 
One detects in statements such as that quoted above, a mani- 
festation of the tendency which seems so marked in liberal 
Christian circles overseas, to shake the head despairingly over 
South Africa, and let it go at that. Things are bad, but they are 
not so bad as all that. Something really is being done about it ; 
and to those of us who have been in the battle for many years 
the steady improvement in public opinion brings the greatest 
encouragement. In this book South Africa shares with Southern 
Rhodesia responsibility for infecting Northern Rhodesia with 
the virus of the colour bar. Is not the fact rather that the spread 
to any country of an industrialism in which Black and White 
mingle in great numbers, and where society is not specifically 
Christian, will create this and similar problems? The solution 
lies, as the writer himself indicates, in the Christianising of every 
sphere of life, including those of government and industry. 
E.W.G. 


A FAITHFUL WORKMAN 


On Wednesday, 14th June, there passed away at Ntselamanzi 
Village, near Lovedale, an old and devoted servant of the 
Institution. Mr. Belani Vena joined the service of the Institu- 
tion in 1880 and retired in 1938 after fifty-eight years faithful 
work. For the last six years he had been gradually failing but 
to the end he retained his clearness of mind and cheerful spirit. 
As a worker chiefly under Mr. Alexander Geddes and his son 
Major W. L. Geddes, Mr. Vena was a well known and highly 
respected figure in the Institution. He was the friend of four 
Principals of Lovedale, from the days of Dr. Stewart to the 
present time, and also of Dr. W. G. Bennie and many others. 
Mr. Vena was a devoted churchman and in the years of his 
vigour, in addition to his duties in Lovedale, he travelled fre- 
quently among the farms and other localities of Victoria East 
declaring the Gospel. ‘The funeral service which was heldon 15th 
June—the day when the students were leaving for their homes 
—was largely attended. ‘Theservice was conducted by Rev. J. J. 
R. Jolobe, B.A., in the absence of Rev. B. A. B. Gasa, and 
a tribute was paid, among others, by the present Principal. 
To -Mr.. Vena’s. widow and family..we offer deep sympathy; 
while we give thanks for so faithful a life. “a opametres 
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Invasion Day 
DIVINE SERVICE AT LOVEDALE 


HE news of the invasion of France which thrilled the world 
on Tuesday, 6th June, was universally greeted as a call to 
prayer and dedication. Future historians, whom we have in 
mind at this time of writing, as they delve into the records of 
these momentous days will find that most of the world made 
Invasion Day an occasion of thanksgiving for the great deliver- 
ances which we owe to Providence, and of heartfelt prayer for the 
men who at the time were facing the manifold dangers of the 
beaches of Normandy. 

In Lovedale the staff and students crowded the Assembly Hall 
on the following morning for divine service, which was conducted 
by the Principal (Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd) and the Chaplain 
(The Rev. R. L. Kilgour, M.A.) The service was opened by 
the Principal’s reading of the King’s memorable message to the 
people of Britain and the Empire : 

** Four years ago our nation and Empire stood alone against an 

overwhelming enemy with our backs to the wall. Tested as 
never before in our history, with God’s Providence, v we survived 
that test. 

‘““Now once more the supreme test has to be faced. This 
time the challenge is not to fight to survive but to fight to win 
final victory for a good cause. Once again what is demanded 
from us all is something more than courage and endurance ; we 
need a revival of spirit, a new unconquerable resolve. 


“ After nearly five years of toil and suffering we must renew 
that crusading impulse on which we entered war and met its 
darkest hour. We and our Allies axe sure that our fight is against 
evil and for a world in which goodness and honour may be the 
foundation of life of men in every land. 


“That we may be worthily matched with this new summons 
of destiny I desire solemnly to call my people to prayer and 
dedication. We are not unmindful of our own shortcomings 
past and present. We shall not ask that God shall do our will, 
but that we may be enabled to do the will of God ; and we dare 
to believe that God has used our nation and Empire as an instru- 
ment for fulfilling His high purpose. 


“‘T hope that throughout the present crisis of the liberation of 
Europe there may be offered up earnest and continuous and 
widespread prayer. We who remain in this land can most effec- 
tively enter into the sufferings of subjugated Europe by prayer, 
whereby we can fortify the determination of our sailors, soldiers 
and airmen who go forth to set the captives free. 


“ The Queen joins me in sending you this message. She well 
understands the anxieties and cares of our womenfolk at this 
time and she knows that many of them will find, as she does 
herself, fresh strength and comfort in such waiting upon God. 
She feels that many women will be glad in this way to keep vigil 
with their menfolk as they man the ships, storm the beaches and 
fill the skies. 

** At this historic moment surely not one of us is too busy, too 
young, or too old, to play their part in the nation-wide— perchance 
worldwide—vigil of prayer as the great crusade sets forth. If 
from every place of woiship, from home and factory, from men 
and women of all ages and many races and occupations, our in*er- 
cessions rise, then, please God, both now and in the future the 
not remote predictions of the ancient psalm may be fulfilles— 
‘ The Lord will give strength unto his people ; the Lord will zive 
his people the blessing of peace.’ ” 

There followed the singing of “‘ God save the King,” o’ter 
which the Chaplain led in prayer and read Psalm 107, the 3ea- 
man’s psalm, The hymn of all great occasions ‘‘O God our 
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help in ages past,” was sung and the Principal then gave as g 
address in which he said— 

“There have been a few occasions-—we can avibey then 
the fingers on one hand —when the fate of mankind has hur 
the balance ; when an event has been so mountainous that i 
been as a watershed, sending the viver of history down o1 
or the other. We stand today in such atime. Centuries 2 
our day men and women will be remembered by this ; they w 
alive in 1944, 
‘ Weare thousands of miles from events in Europe, but le 
of us imagine that this thing does not affect us. There is n 
of us, either Black or White, whose days are not to be altered t 
the result of the conflict now begun. The history of mankind| 
at stake. Surely the most frivolous is made sober, awest 
the magnitude of events. It is a time when words must b 
for language fails. ; 

This June morning there are about us the autumn colour 
the ihe harvest is in the fields or gathered safely 
Nature around us speaks of rest. And unlike so many m 
we pursue our ordinary tasks and pleasures, almost as if th | 
were no war. God forbid that these things should be as a druj 
making us dull to the dreadful sufferings of millions on the oth! 
side of the earth. Rather should we seek to keep our imagin 
tion vivid, that we may enter into the labours of those who stan 
between us and the enemy’s fire, that in imagination at least v 
may sit where they sit, stand where they stand, and dare whe: 
they dare. 

Nothing could have been more fitting than the words of th 
King last evening—his words about prayer. Surely it was om 
of the most remarkable utterances ever made by a monarci 
And yesterday President Roosevelt spent part. of the day prepa 
ing a prayer in which he asked the world to join last night. It 
said to have been the greatest mass prayerinallhistory, In thes 
things we have had a true lead. ‘Truly for those of us who a) 
not in the Forces prayer is the very summit of a man’s or wo 
work in these days: prayer for those who fight, for those whi 
plan and work, for those who shall be wounded or go throug 
death, for their loved ones, for the peoples of subjugated lang 
and for prisoners, for our enemies ; prayer that the end may bes 
peace which God can own and bless and use for the good +| 
humankind ; prayer that we may be less unworthy of a grey 
deliverance and a great victory. 

And while we pray let it be a prayer of faith and of sure contly 
dence—faith not in our might but in God, Who putteth dow 
one and setteth up another, and Who, as some of our forefathes 
used so often to say, can overrule (what a significant word Ie a| 
for good, 

I commend to you some lines hy Owen Seaman which 
would ask you to keep before you, that im their spirit? an 
assurance you may live in this momentous time : | 


You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life ; 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 

That God has given you for a priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour, 

‘That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heaven, their heritage to take : 

“I saw the powers ‘of darkness put to flight ! 

T saw the morning break !” TA. | 
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